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“ Therefore as a SrRANGER, bid it welcome.” 
HAMLET. 
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[ia justice to Messrs. Wurrrnc & Watson, we insert the 
following communication. | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE STRANGER. 

Our name having been treated ina manner, though in some 
respects flattering, yet in others, not much to our mind, in your 
Nos. 3 and 6, we request a place for a few observations, in reply. 

With respect to Clarke’s travels, we fully admit the justness 
of the censures passed upon the execution of the mechanical 
part of that publication : they are far short of what it deserves, 
and of what we have ourselves bestowed upon it. We say of 
what we have ourselves bestowed upon it, because it is pretty 
renerally known to the publick thatit was not printed under our 
direction, nor for our account, but for account of the printer him- 
self, Thos. C. Fay ; of whom we bought it after it was, as we 
supposed, completed. “ Jt is execrable :—it is a disgrace to the 
‘rade” in all respects. It was not without great trouble, delay and 
difficulty that we could get Mr. Fay to publish any of the appen- 
dices at all ; nor could we induce him to puta single-oge of them 
into the 12mo. edition. To our regret we permitted it to go out 
in our name, according to universal custom in similar cases ;— 
not apprehending that it was so shamefully printed as we after- 
wards discovered it to be. We acknowledge you were not 
bound to know these circumstances, nor to take notice of any thing 
beyond what the title page furnished : We admit the justness pe 
the charges ; and offer these facts in justification. 

The mutilation of books in the republication, is perliaps the ve- 
ry worst of the many misdemeanors which are chargeable against 
publishers at the present day : and we entirely coincide with you 
in the sentiments you express in relation to it. But having sai¢ 
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this, we must be allowed to add, that ifever there was an instance 
which justified a departure from the very proper rule you have 
laid down on this subject, it is that of the omission of Turkish 
and Arabic sALE CATALOGUES of Seraglio Tales and Arabian 
Knights’ Entertainments. 

The strictures of your Correspondent relative to our Edition of 
Tue New EpinsurcH Encycioprepia are of much deeper 
interest tous. The charge of moral delinquency, in no equivocal 
terms, is of too serioys a nature to be past over without notice. 
We do not suppose that your correspondent means deliberately 
to accuse us of intentionally practising an imposition on the pub- 
lic. But there the words stand ; and we must take them at their 
import : and so will others. We are fully aware of the fact at 
which he glances, as a sort of excuse for us ;—that men, with 
what are called the most honest intentions, will often indulge in 
certain actions, to which custom has given a sanction, which other- 
wise they would clearly perceive to be immoral. But for our- 
selves we do not mean to ask for any such justification of our 
actions. 

We are charged with having “ falmed upon the frublick as a 
second EDITION, what is nothing more than AN EXTENSION OF 
THE FIRST.” To make out this charge, a construction is put 
upon the term edition, which neither etymology nor common ac- 
cefitation will bear out. The term is taken from the verb— 
which, in its primitive sense, means to fut forth, to utter ; these 
are synonymous with the terms in common use—o fiublish. An 
edition, therefore, is the quantity published in any one parcel. The 
common acceftation of the term is of the very same import. ‘Ac- 
cordingly its general use is to show the extent of the demand for 
any work, by exhibiting the number of impressions which the pub- 
lick has called for. It is perhaps not hazarding too much to say 
that it zever, standing alone, implies, as your correspondent as- 
sumes, “ revisal.” For whenever revision has been made, it is 
always sfiecified :—as,“ such an edition, newly revised or correct- 
ed, &c.” plainly indicating that without this addition the term 
edition would mean no such thing as revision. In this sense then 
our edition is in all resfiects a second edition ; for it is wholly in- 
dependent of the first. 

But over and above all this, in our prospectus (which you may 
be sure we spared no pains to make as publick as possible) we ex- 
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pressly state that our edition “ will be published (beginning with 
the third volume) im all respects uniformly, as to fraper, price, 
and time of delivery, with the first edition by Parker & DeELa- 
PLAINE, and will be struck off from the very same tyfies without 
addition or diminution.” We cannot permit your correspondent 
to say he had not seen our prospectus. It was his business to 
have seen it. | When he undertakes to state that we have prac- 
tised an imposition upon the public, shall he do it without even 
looking at the very document (a document never omitted by pub- 
lishers in a work of any importance) which constitutes our 
engagements to the frublick ? Whoever chargés another with mo- 
ral defection must be well assured of his ground ; lest he should 
be in the unhappy predicament of your correspondent, and find 
the charge recoil upon himself. For although the present in- 
stance is not to be considered as wilful misrefiresentation, it can- 
not escape the stigma of careless misrefresentation. The result 
is in no way to be avoided. Any attempt at justification would be 
but a repetition of the crime. It would be a want of candour, 
and both are a violation of truth. Your correspondent, if he has 
any proper sense of justice, and means to respect its claims, must 
be conscious that he owes a full reparation for an injustice which, 
in a work of such magnitude, might seriously affect our interests, 
and actually now stands as an aspersion upon our reputation. 

We will place ourselves second to none in a just estimation of 
the importance, or in our ambition to promote, the respectability 
of the American press ;—to none in lamenting the present state 
of disgrace into which it has sunk ;—to none in cordial approba- 
tion of suitable measures for remedying the existing evils ; and 
such measures we deem the severe castigation of delinquents, 
and the spirited remarks and high minded sentiments of Tue 
STRANGER on the subject. For our own part, when we are in- 
culpated, if unjustly, our publications themselves will refute the 
accusations brought against them: if justly, we hope we shall 
have the magnanimity to admit and to profit by them. But it is much 
to be desired that whoever shall take upon himself the high, the 
useful office of Pustick CxEnsor, may look well to that essenéial 
which algne stamps the value upon publick chastisement—To BE 
IN THE RIGHT. 

WHITING. & WATSON. 


October 27, 1815. 
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{ The following piece, containing strictures on the paper sign- 
ed, 4 Bachelor, which appeared in No. 10, was found isi the letter 
box. There can be no apology necessary for the insertion of it.] 

FOR THE STRANGER. 


——— Ubi plura aitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
' Offendar mactuilis, Hor. 


Ir is said that some Indians worship an evil spirit, to appease. 
its wrath. This practice, though barbarousas it regards religion, 
is not uncommon in civilized life, respecting other matters. Thus 
the critick, that demon of the literary world, holds every scribbler in 
feat and trembling ; and should there be any one who has the har- 
dihood to laugh at his power, it can be a matter of no surprise if 
the rogue should smart for his temerity. I, Mr. Stranger,though 
but one of the humblest spirits of my master, the great censor of 
learning, who am appointed to superintend this part of his dominion, 
feel highly indignant at the affront offered him in your last by a 
Bachelor, a character which I have till now respected, if not* for 
acuteness and sagacity, at least for cautious prudence. : 


Before I point out the offences of this sinner, I eannot but mention 
my regret at the currency of the number which contains his pro- 
duction. Instead of being condemned by the ladies, as its predeces- 
sors have been, to perform the part of the curling tongs ; they 
preserve it with care, and many I find, can say the greater part of it 
byrote. Neither is the popularity of this piece confined to the 
fair sex—the beau, who till now only admired the fineness 
of the paper and beauty of the type, fairly lolled away 
some moments in reading its contents. Suffer not, however, 
this burst of celebrity to induce you again to trespass, on propriety 
and good sense, by the insertion of a similar effusion ; but 
confiiie yourself to solid rethark and wholesome precept. A bub- 
ble, is admired by children for the beauty of its colours, but it 
soon vanishes, and is thought ofno more. 


It is not my intention to say any thing of the sentiments of your 
crusty advoeate of celibacy, who, by the way, I suspect, has been 
treated rather cavalierly by the ladies; but merely netice some of 
the errours which are the subject of my peculiar dislike. 
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In the ninth line from the bottom of page 132, we have Vor 
Resit ad faucibus—I was dum-struck. In what author, or in What 
Janguage, Mr. Bachelor found this expression, I am at a loss tode- 
termine. Even if the last phrases considered as a translation of the 
first, the meaning is equally a matter of uncertainty. I have heard 
ofa language called gibberish, used, it is said, by the gypsies, 
for purposes of secrecy ; and for aught I know to the contrary, 
the bachelor fraternity, may also possess a mode of expression 
known only to themselves. Those who are fond of solving 
mysteries, may here have an opportunity for exerting their skill. 
As a help to such, it is remarked, that the following line, may be 
found in Virgil, in the last clause of which, some words which 
the Bachelor has used, may be seen : 

Obstupui, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus hzsit. 

As to the other part of the exclamation, I am tempted to conside: 
itas intended for ap English translation of the former. But the 
enigmatical word dum, almost destroys this supposition. It is 
possible, however, that the printer may have omitted the letter 
r between the d and w; in this case, the sentence would read, 
I was drum struck. 1 am more favourable to this opinion, as a 
few moments before the expression, ideas of the army and 
the walls of Quebec flitted across his mind. But should we 
totally abandon this reading, and still suppose an errour in the 
printer, by adding the letter # to the end of dum, we come pei 
haps nearer to the truth; and read the phrasc, J was dump struck 
---that is, being in thedumps. I have great reason to favour this 
interpretation ; it being well known that bachelors in general are 
often affected with this complaint. And if I mistake not, from 
his manner of. writing, your single gentleman, is particularly 
troubled with it. The speculative reader must, however, draw 
his own deductions. ‘The phrase, as it now stands, is certainly 
neither Latin nor English. 

“ Allons, said he, follow me, and do likewise,” page 154. The 
meaning of this is rather more intelligible than the last, and in- 
deed, it would be shamefw] not to understand him when he has tak- 
en the trouble, to express the same idea, in three different ways, 
and in two languages. Thus ‘ allons,’ French, come along—/follow 
me—English, come along, do likewise ; that is, as I now do, 
come along. An importance is thus given to the act of 
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walking, which aless able pen might have omitted. This 
mode of repeating an idea is not original, and as the Bachelor 
seems a philologer, he must have taken it from the ancient He- 
brews, who delighted extremely in the practice. 


“ The thinly scattered and dirty lamps, being lighted by ou 
economical corporation only on one side ;” page 134, lines 4th 
and 5th from the top. I am sorry that the Bachelor pays as little 
regard to truth as he does to common sense. He here asserts 
that our corporation light only one wick, or one side of their 
lamps. This indeed would be carrying economy to great lengths, 
if the expression is allowable. But the fact is otherwise; the 
lamps having both their wicks lighted. In some instances one 
of these itis true might have expired in a short time, a cir- 
cumstance which frequently happens. But the corporation stands 
acquitted of the fact charged respecting the illumination. Far be 
from me the intention of meddling with the affairs of this sapient 
body of your citizens, but it is my opinion that economy in the 
above particular, is rather impolitick, and if wells or pumps must 
be placed in the middle of the carriage way, a beacon sufficient- 
ly luminous should be fixed upon them, to caution the traveller. 


As a champion of the ladies, I cannot pass unnoticed a reflec- 
tion, which this graceless fellow has thrown upon their literary 
acquirements. “ I think, (says he, in page 135) the sublimity of 
Milton exceeds that of any other froduction extant. I never saw 
any of his plays performed,” was the reply of a lady. Passing 
over the errour of making Milton, in propria persona, a Production 
extant ; it is clear that he believed the reply of the lady a mark 
of her ignorance, as to the writings of Milton, not knowing him- 
selfthat Milton ever wrote a play. The reply in my opinion was 
very pertinent, and akthough he retreated from this lady, and the 
next one whom he addressed, exclaiming Jam Satis, 1 suspect it 
was for other reasons than those he seems to avow. 


“ Dorifojthy de Albaniz,” page 135. Here I am puzzled with 
another mysterious sentence, the parts of which cannot be adap- 
ted to any known rules of gram'nar. It however now strikes me 
upon comparing the two together, that by rejecting the prepo- 
sition ad in the first sentence, and de in the present, that some- 
thing like a Latin phrase would remain.—This, no presumption 
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can allow, for as the circumstance is repeated, it must be inten- 
tional. All I have to do, is to confess my ignorance and sub- 
mit. 


“ Him, whom you see fluttering rourid a lady buzaing like a 
gad-fly, is a.dealer in,” .&c. (page 136.) Hoewa gentleman, who 
(if his own account is to be credited} has received a bachelor’s de- 
gree from a literary institution, should be guilty of writing in this 
manner, is hardly accountable. Him isa dealer, &c. Why, a prin- 
ter’s devil could not write worse. And Aim whom, is not a tittle 
better, than him is. As the editor of such blunders, Mr. Stran- 
ger, you have great reason to be yourself ashamed. 


I must pass ‘unnoticed the numerous errours in the construction 
of sentences, and in the spelling of words. In this last particular, 
however, Iam much surprised, as-you have till now been par- 
ticularly correct, following,as you ought, the good old standard of 
orthography. 

It was my intention not to speak of the sentiments, expresseti 
in this piece, but I now mention that on your own account, I 
would have you beware inserting in future, such pointed personal 
abuse, as that which runs through the whole of this production. 
Suffer not your paper to be the channel of slander. The follies of 
individuals, and their private vices, are sufficiently discussed at 
the tea table or elsewhere. Be your’s 

A nobler and a better part, 
“ To raisethe genius and to mend the heart.” 


Z. XH. Y. 


THE MELANGE....WVo. 3. 
« Idle hours not idly spent.” 


Dumourier surrendered himself to Clairfayt in the hope of re- 
ceiving, at least in compliments and fine speeches, some recom- 
pense for delivering up to the Austrians four deputies of the con- 
vention andaFrench general. With his hat off he waited for the 
moment when the general would speak to him. Some Austrian 
soldiers came in great haste, bringing to Clairfayt a wounded 
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French soldier. He was a centinel whom they had met on duty. 
As they approached him, they commanded him to be silent, and 
levelled their pieces at him. The Frenchman cried out “ alert,” 
and presented to warn them. The Austrians fired and wounded 
him ; led him away prisoner, and requested the general to decide 
on his destiny. Clairfayt got up, took the Frenchman by the hand, 
and said ; “ Brave fellow, you have done your duty: I esteem 
you more than I do atraitor. I will send my physician to you. 
Soldiers, take the greatest care of him.” 





A Dr. Brewster, of Cambridge, was put out of commons for 
missing chapel, on which occasion he wrote the following epi: 
gram :— 

To fast and pray, we are by Heaven taught ; 
Q, could! practise either as I ought ! 
In both, alas ! Terr; my frailty’s such, 
I pray too little, and I fast too much ! 
This epieram procured his immediate restoration. 


In the canton of Schwitz, many years ago, a person named 
Frantz, came one evening to Gaspard, who was working in his 
3eld, and said to him, Friend, it is now mowing time ; we have 
a difference about a meadow, you know, and I have got the judg- 

to meet at Schwitz, to determine the cause, since we cannot 
‘o it fer ourselves: so you must come with me before them to- 


sorrow.“ You see, Frantz,” replied Gaspard, “ that I have mowg 
ali this ficid, I must get in ali this hay to-morrow,I cannot pos- 
cibly leave it.” “ And,” replied Frantz,“ I cannot send away the 
judges, now they have fixed the day; and, besides, one ought to 
know whom the field belones to before it is mown.” They dis- 
puted the matter some time : at le — Gaspard said to Frantz, 
“ J wil} tell you how it shall be ; :e to-morrow to Schwitz, tell 


the judges both your reasons and mine, and then there will be no 
need for me to go.” “ Well,” said the other, “ if you choose to 
trust your cause to me, I will manage it as if were my own.’ 

Matters thus settled, Frantz went to Schwitz, and told the sila 
his own reasons and Gaspard’s, as well a8 he could,—/(for the in- 
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habitants of the canton did not enjoy the advantage of having 
lawyers in those days, and were obliged to plead their causes 
themselves.) When sentence had been pronounced, Frantz 
came again to Gaspard; “ Gaspard,” said he, “ the field is 
your’s, I congratulate you, neighbour : the judges have decided 
for you, and I am very glad the affair is finished.” And Frantz 
and Gaspard were friends ever afterwards. 


—_ 


On the S0th of January, 1739, Dr. Croxall preached a sermon 
before the House of Commons, from the following text—“ Take 
away the wicked from before the king, and his throne shall be es- 
tablished in righteousness.” This sermon gave so much offence 
to Sir Robert Walpole, that he prevented the thanks of the house 
being presented to the preacher. Of this circumstance Orator 
Henley availed himself, and to the next advertisement of his lec- 
rure at Clare Market, appeared the following motto : 

“ Away with the wicked before the king, 
And away with the wicked behind him ; 
His throne it will bless 

With righteousness, 

And we shall know where to find him. 





Dr. Resbury, a divine in the same reign, while walking in the 
streets of Windsor, obscrved a person pass him, and turn fre- 
quently to consider him with attention. Offentled at length by 
an observation so pointed, he roughly reproved the stranger for 
his impertinence, who bowing, and civilly asking pardon, inform- 
ed the Doctor that he was a painter, and was then engagedin de- 
signing a picture of Nathan reproving David, and never had he 
seen a face so reproving as that of his reverend antagonist. The 
coctor, enraged, used still harder Ifnguage. “ It is enough, ‘sir, 
replied the artist, I have got as much as I desire, I am greatly in- 
debted to you.” Saying which, he coolly walked away. 





Princes, says Saavedra, have no superiours but God and fame, 
who alone, by fear of punishment, can awe them to act honoura- 
bly. Hence they often dread historians more than enemies ; like 
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Belshazzar, who could feast while the foe was besciging ; but 
when he saw the hand beginning to write, his countenance chang- 
ed, and the joints of his loins were loosed. 


A person once knocked at the door of a College-Fellow, to en- 
quire the apartments of a particular gentleman. When the fel- 
low made his appearance, “ Sir (said the enquirer) will you be so 
obliging as to direct me to the room of Mr. ’ The fellow 
had the misfortune to stutter; he began “ S--s--sir, pl--pl--please 
to go to”—.and then stopped short. At length collecting all his in- 
dignation to the tip of his tongue, he poured out a frightful ex- 
pression ; adding, as he shut the door, “ You will find him sooner 
than I can direct you.” 





— 


Description of the modern Greeks. 
BY A LATE TRAVELLER. 

It is impossible to survey their present condition without pity, 
or their character without some contempt. Like their ancestors, 
they are still fond ef throwing the disc or quoit ; like them, the 
olive still forms a material article of their food. But the pleasing 
delusion can be carried no further. On longer and closer intima- 
cy, he finds the modern Greek smooth, but deceitful ; boasting, 
but cowardly ; vain, yet abject and cringing under the most in- 
sulting tyranny ; light and capricious without invention ; talka- 
tive without information ; and equally bigotted with the Spaniard 
or Italian, but without the same real warmth of devotion to excuse 
it. 

There is no doubt but that the glories of his ancestors serve, 
by the contrast, to render his vices more prominent. Had we not 
been early taught to admire Grecian courage, wisdom and talents, 
we might look upon the meanness of the present race with less 
emotion. But who can think without regret, that the descen- 
dants of the conquerors of Marathon are cowards and slaves ; that 
for so many centuries not a single poet has arisen in the country 
of Homer ; and that the place of Plato and the Philosophers is 
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supplied by ignorant priests ; and of their scholars, by a still 
more ignorant people ? The Greeks of this day present, in their 
moral character, the same spectacle as that of a man to whom 
Heaven has granted the doubtful blessing of very long life. But 
however debased in a moral point of view, the Greeks stil] retain 
much of what we may suppose to have been their former physi- 
cal character. Few amongst them are deformed or ugly ; but, 
on the contrary, those from the Morea and the western islands of 
the Archipelago are in general remarkably stout, with broad 
shoulders and thick necks ; whilst those of the other islands, and 
from Constantinople, Smyrna, and the coasts of Asia, supply by 
the elegance what is deficient in the strength of their make. Their 
physiognomies are expressive, but still less so than those of the 
Turks ; and the women, when young, are generally beautiful and 
sprightly, but their beauty is of short duration. They are fond of 
wearing flowers on their head ; anda robe setting close to the bo 
dy, and flowing loose behind, forms the Asiatic part of their dress, 
the remainder being very similar to that used by women in Eng- 
land or France. The men dress in short jackets and vests, with 
loose trowsers, which come just below the knee; and the com- 
mon people, like the Turks, have the legs bare, with only a pair 
of slippers on the feet. They seldom shave the upper lip ; which, 
with their bushy hair, and a little red cap on the crown of their 
heads, serves often to give thema wild look, but never a dignified 
or martial air. 

Even Turkish oppression, however, cannot entirely destroy the 
natural cheerfulness of their dispositions, inspired by the fine cli- 
mate under which they live. They are fond of songs and dancing ; 
and there are not few, even of their smallest vessels, which have 
not on board at least one musician, furnished with a small violin 
or rebeck, and sometimes the Spanish guitar. Upon these, be- 
calmed amongst the islands, or sailing with light breezes along 
the coast of Greece, they play wild, and often not unpleasing airs ; 
and when a favorite tune is touched, the mariners join their voices 
in concert. The first part of the English tune of “ God save the 
King,” is very popular with the Greeks at Smyrna; but the se- 
cond is either beyond their abilities, or not suited to their taste. 
It is said, indeed, that they seldom retain the second part of any 
European tune. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





Well, peace to thee, Girl ! that F lov’d thee most dearly, 
The hectick that flushes my cheek’s sickly hue, 

And the frenzy that brightens, the langour that deadens 

. My eyes’ hollow lustre, too fatally shew ! 

Oh why ! when the pulse of my bosom throbb’d wildly, 
And the hope of thy love form’d the bliss of my day ; 

Oh! why didst thou palsy my heart’s fever’d motion, 
And tear the bright charm of existence away ? 

But peace to thee, Girl ! in the moments of madness 

; I think thou art mine, and I hallow the dream ! 

H It darts on the anguish that withers enjoyment, 

. Of rapture, a transient, but exquisite gleam ! 


] 
4 
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Oh! were I master of the world, 
How high the swell of joy would be ! 
For sure the devil’s giant bribe 
Which tempted Heaven, would vanquish thee! 


Yet not like Satan would I tempt, 

And bid thee kneel and worship me ; 
’d throw my empire at thy feet, 

And proudly bend to worship thee ! 


1 SELECTED POETRY. 

nt — 

| VERSES 

WRITTEN IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 
By Samuet RoceErs. 


: 

i ‘Wiutos’er thou art, approach, and with q sigh, 

Mark where the small remains of Greatness lie.t 

There sleeps the dust of Him for ever gone ; 

7 How near the Scene where once his glory shone ! 

l And tho’ no more ascends the voice of Prayer, 

' Tho’ the Jast footsteps cease to linger there, 

Sull, like an awful Dream that comes again, 

Alas, at best, as transient and as vain, 

f * Afier the Funeral of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox on Friday, 

h Yctober 10, 1806. 

> Venez voir le peu qui nous reste de tant de grandeur, &c. 
Bossuet. Oraison fun¢ébre de Louis de Bourben. 
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Still do I see (while thro’ the vaults of night 

The funeral-song once more proclaims the rite) 
The moving Pomp along the shadowy Isle, 

That, like a Darkness, fill’d the solemn Pile ; 

The illustrious line, that in long order led, 

Of those that Iov’d Him living, mourn’d Him dead ; 
Of those, the Few, that for their Country stood 
Round Him who dar’d be singularly good ; 

All, of all ranks, that claim’d Him for their own ; 
And nothing wanting—but Himself alone !* 

Oh say, of Him uow rests there but a name ; 
Wont, as he was, to breathe ethereal flame? 
Friend ofthe Absent! Guardian of the Dead !f 
Who but would here their sacred sorrows shed ? 
(Such as He shed on Nexson’s closing grave, 
How soon to claim the sympathy He gave!) 

In Him, resentful of another’s wrong, 

The dumb were eloquent, the feeble strong: 

Truth from his lips a charm celestial drew— 

Ah, who so mighty and so gentle too? 

What tho’ with War the madding Nations rung, 

’ Peace, when,he spoke, dwelt ever on his tongue ! 

Amidst the frowns of Power, the tricks of State, 

Fearless, resolv’d, and negligently great ! 

In vain malignant vapours gather’d round ; 

He walk’d erect, on consecrated ground. 

The clouds, that rise to quench the orb of day, 

Reflect its splendour, and dissolve away! 

When in retreat He laid his thunder by, 

For letter’d ease and calm philosophy, 

Blest were his hours within the silent grove, 

Where still his god-like Spirit deigns to rove ; 

Blest by the orphan’s smile, the widow’s prayer, 

For many a deed, long done in secret there. 

There shone his lamp on Homer’s hallow’d page. 

There listening, sat the hero and the sage ; 

And they, by virtue and by blood allied, 

Whom most He lov’d, and in whose arms He died. 

Friend of all Human-kind ! not here alone 
(The voice, that speaks, was not to Thee unkown) 


* Etrien enfin ne manque dans tous ces honneurs, que celui 4 qui on les 
rend.—Ibid. 


{ Alluding particularly to his speech on moving a new writ fer the bor- 
ough of Tavistock, March 16, 1802. 
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Wilt Thou be miss’d.—O’er every land and ses 
Long, long shall England be rever’d in Thee ! 

And, when.the Storm is hush’d—in distant yearse= 
Foes on thy grave shall meet, and mingle tears! 


THE FIRESIDE: 
BY 
NaTHAN1EL CotrToy, M. D. 


Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd, 

The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 
In Folly’s maze advance ; 

Tho’ singularity and pride 

Be call’d our choice, we’ll step aside, 
Nor join the giddy dance. 


From the gay world we'll oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our hours employs ; 
No noisy neighbour enters here, 
No intermeddling stranger near, 

To spoil our heart-felt joys. 


If solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies ; 
And they are fools who roam . 

The world has nothing to bestow ; 

From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut, our home. 


Of rest was Noah’s dove bereft, 
When with impatient wing she left 
That safe retreat, the ark ; 

Giving her vain excursion o’er, 
The disappointed bird once more 
Explor’d the sacred bark. 


Tho’ fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 
That marriage, rightly understeod. 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below. 
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Our babes shall richest blessings bring ; 
If tutor’d right, they'll prove a spring 
Whence pleasures ever rise : 
We'll form their minds, with studious care, 
To all that’s manly, good and fair, 
And train them for the skies. 


While they our wisest hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, support our age, 
And crown our hoary hairs: 
They’ll grow in virtue every day, 
And thus our fondest loves repay, 
And recompense our cares. 


No borrow’d joys, they’re all our own, 
While to the world we live unknown, 
Or by the world forgot : 
Monarchs! we envy not your state ; 
We look with pity on the great, 
And bless our humble lot. 


Our portion is not large, indeed ; 

But then how little do we need ! 
For nature’s calls are few : 

In this the art of living lies, 

To want no more than may suffice, 
And make that little do. 


We'll therefore relish, with content, 
Whate’er kind Providence has sent, 
Nor aim beyond our power ; 
For if our stock be very small, 
Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 
Nor lose the present hour. 


To be resign’d when ills betide, 
Patient when favours are denied, 

And pleas’d with favours giver ; 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom’s part ; 
This is that incense of the heart 

Whose fragrance smells to heaven. 


We'll ask no long protracted treat, 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 
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But when our feast iso’er, 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
Nor grudge our sons with envious eyes 
The relicks of our store. 


Thus, hand in hand, thro’ life we'll go ; 
Its chequer’d paths of joy and woe 
With cautious steps we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 
‘Without a trouble ora fear, 
And mingle with the dead. 


While Conscience, like a fuithfal friend, 
Shall thro’ the gloomy vale attend, 
And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall when all other comforts cease, 
Like a kind angel whisper peace, 
And smooth the bed of death. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending 3d Nevember, 1813. 





| Thermometer. Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. Observation 
Ps | E 
of A 
34 }50.10 . Cloudy 
2) S8 |30.28 Pair : 
¥ 45 |30.16 Cloudy |Cloud; 
1 54 130.00) Rain jRain. Acute 
2} 58 {29.70 Rain, |Rain. Rheuma- 
52 |29 60 ./Fair, |Fair, {tisms. Pleu- 
66 |29.50): Rain {[Rain. jrisies. Re- 
56 |29-55}3 Fair. {Fair. j|mittent  fe- 
50 |29.68) Fair. [Rain. jvers. Jaun- 
48 - Cloudy Cloudy dice. Ca- 
38 |29.70): - [Cloudy Cloudyjtarzhs. 
32} 40] 40 |29.88 - {Cloudy Cloudy 
40) 42) 34 |29.78 b imaly Fair. 
42; 52| 46 |29.7129.68 29 68 S. air. ‘Fair. 
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Several communications on the subject of the Albany Theatre, 
have been received. The remarks of T. L. will be inserted in 
our next. 
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